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FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS 

EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 

University of Wisconsin 

European Politics during the War. The "Economic and Social 
History of the World War," sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace and edited by Professor J. T. Shotwell, 
of Columbia University, is planned to contain several volumes which 
will be of interest to students of foreign and comparative government. 
A. B. Keith's War Government of the British Dominions has already 
appeared and was reviewed in this journal last November. Among 
other volumes having a direct political bearing may be mentioned: 
W. G. S. Adams, The War Government of Great Britain; E. M. H. Lloyd, 
The Mechanism of Certain State Controls [in Great Britain] ; G. D. H. 
Cole, The British Labor Unions; A. Shadwell, Liquor Control in War 
Time; R. Picard, Syndicalism in France during the War; M. Hauser, 
Problems of Regionalism [in France] ; A. Bernard, Economic and Social 
History of French Northern Africa; M. Delahache, Alsace-Lorraine; A. 
Girault, Economic and Social History of the French Colonies; J. Redlich, 
War Government in Austria-Hungary; Count A. Apponyi, The Effects 
of the War upon Government Administration and Public Opinion in 
Hungary; and H. Pirenne, Belgium and the World War. Numerous 
monographs remain to be arranged for, notably on Germany, Russia, 
and the Balkan states. 

Swiss Initiative Votes of June 11, 1922. On June 11 of this year 
three amendments to the Swiss federal constitution, proposed by 
initiative, were voted upon. The most important was one regarding 
naturalization. By Article 44, section 2, of the constitution of 1874, 
this subject was left to federal legislation. The proposed amendment 
attempted to place the more essential details of the process of naturali- 
zation in the constitution. Consent of the Bundesrat to the grant of 
communal and cantonal citizenship was to be given only in case the 
foreigner during the fifteen years prior to his application had lived at 
least twelve years in Switzerland, including the two years immediately 
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preceding his application. This requirement was not to hold in the 
case of married women or of children under fifteen years of age. 
Naturalized citizens who between five years of age and their majority 
had not lived at least twelve years in Switzerland should not be al- 
lowed to hold political office in communes or cantons or under the 
federation. Legislation might provide easier terms of naturalization 
for foreigners born and spending their childhood in Switzerland. 

Switzerland has a relatively large alien population. At all times a 
problem, this condition caused acute difficulties during the war. In 
large part, the proposed naturalization amendment was an outgrowth 
of these war-time difficulties. It is interesting to note in the terms of 
the amendment itself the easier conditions proposed for foreigners 
born in or coming to the country as children. These easier conditions 
were proposed because it was felt that education in the Swiss public 
schools is the best preparation for full citizenship. 

Both the Bundesrat and the Federal Assembly opposed the naturali- 
zation amendment. They called attention to the fact that the residence 
requirement had already been raised, from the three-year period fixed 
in the law of 1903, to four years in 1917, and to six years in 1920. 
Twelve years they held to be excessive. At present no other country 
requires more than ten years. For the provision regarding passive 
suffrage there was a precedent in the constitution of 1848, which ex- 
cluded naturalized citizens from the National Council for a period of 
five years. However, this was omitted from the constitution of 1874, 
although in 1920 the Bundesrat proposed to return to the provision of 
1848 on this subject. But to exclude naturalized citizens from public 
office for life was to create two classes of citizens, one of inferior rights, 
and this was contrary to the democratic form of state organization. 

The second initiative was also directed against foreigners. Ac- 
cording to Article 70 of the present constitution, the federal govern- 
ment has the right to expel from Swiss territory foreigners who endanger 
the internal or external safety of the federation. The proposed amend- 
ment made it not only the right but the duty of the federation to 
expel such foreigners, and formulated additional grounds for expulsion, 
namely participation in intrigues or political undertakings contrary to 
the constitution and of such character that they might disturb the good 
relations of Switzerland to foreign states; also participation in economic 
activities, which are in conflict with good faith in commercial relations 
and which injure the general interests of Swiss business. 
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The Bundesrat also opposed this amendment as superfluous and 
dangerous. The sweeping character of the new grounds for expulsion 
is apparent. If adopted and enforced, they would undoubtedly lead 
to reprisals against Swiss citizens abroad. 

In 1920 the third of the proposed amendments came close to adop- 
tion by the Federal Assembly, failing only because of disagreement on 
a matter of detail between the two houses. Thereupon it was made 
the subject of an initiative movement. Its purpose was to substitute 
for Article 77 of the constitution a provision making membership in the 
National Council incompatible not only with membership in the 
Council of States and the Federal Council, but also with the position 
of bureau chief in the departments under the Federal Council and with 
membership in the general and circuit directories of the federal railways. 
On this amendment the organs of the central government were silent. 

According to official returns, the popular vote of June 11 was over- 
whelmingly against all three amendments; as follows, 347,988 to 
65,828 on the first; 258,881 to 159,200 on the second; and 257,469 to 
160,181 on the third. Not a single canton was carried for the first two, 
and only five cantons for the third amendment. It is evident that 
such feeling against resident foreigners as was developed in Switzerland 
during the war has in large part disappeared. 

Robert C. Brooks. 

Swarthmore College. 

The New Prussian Constitution. To the student of comparative 
constitutional law the new Prussian constitution of November 30, 1920, 
is of scarcely less interest than that of the reconstituted German Empire 
itself. In sharp contrast to American state constitutions, the instru- 
ment is of moderate length, about four thousand words, and is limited 
to the bare outlines of a frame-work of government. All doctrinaire 
elements are lacking. There is even no bill of rights. One is particu- 
larly impressed by its business-like character. It contains eighty-eight 
sections, grouped into eleven articles, as follows: the State; the Public 
Powers; the Diet; the Council of State; the Ministry;' Legislation; 
Finances; Autonomous (local) Administration; Religious Communities; 
Public Functionaries; and Regulations regarding the Transition. 

The principle of popular sovereignty is fundamental and determining 
throughout. The constitution is asserted to have emanated from the 
people, and they are declared to be the depository of the public powers. 
The popular will is revealed directly through the suffrage by means of 



